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Physical aggression was studied in relation to 5 variables. There were 2 
intensities of frustration plus a control group, The aggression (delivery of 
electric shock) was either of instrumental value in overcoming the frustration 
or of no instrumental value. The victim cither gave feedback (moans, groans) 
or did not. Ss were cither men or women; the victims were either men or 
women. Frustration did not lead to more aggression than a control. When 
aggression was of instrumental value, it was more intense than when it was 
of no value. Feedback lowcred aggression intensity. Men aggressed more in- 
tensely than women, and male victims received more intense aggression than 
women, Thus frustration was the only variable that did not affect aggression, 
a fact which bears on both the definition of frustration and the frustration- 


aggression relationship. 


There have been hundreds of studies of 
aggression (see Berkowitz, 1962; Buss, 1961) 
but only a few in which a subject aggresses 
physically against another person. These are 
experiments by Berkowitz and his students 
(Berkowitz, 1962), Hokanson and colleagues 
(e.g., Hokanson, Burgess, & Cohen, 1963), 
Milgram (1963), Walters and his students 
(e.g., Walters & Thomas, 1963), and the 
author (e¢.g., Buss, 1963). 

Investigations of the relationship between 
pure frustration and actual aggression (as 
opposed to projective or inventory measures) 
are even more rare. Of course this statement 
depends upon one’s definition of frustration, 
Berkowitz (1962) adopts an inclusive posi- 
tion, defining frustration as: 


the interruption of an internal response sequence or 
the blocking of some drive. Similarly, a person who 
steps on our toes might also arouse anger if this 
action interrupted or interfered with the internal 
response oriented toward the preservation or at- 
tainment of security and comfort [p. 30]. 


This definition is extremely general, for it is 
difficult to imagine a behavior sequence in 
which some drive is not suffering interference, 


1The writer thanks Edith Buss, Robert Levine, 
Peggy Martin, Fern Portnoy, Arnold Rintzler, Mil- 
ton Rolle, Wade Silverman, and Rae Yanosky for 
participating in the experiment, and Merle Mosko- 
witz for help with the manuscript. The research was 
supported by Grant MH-0577-01A1 from the United 
States Public Health Service. 


especially when security and comfort are in- 
cluded as drives. In this context frustration 
is ever-present and is therefore an antecedent 
not only of aggression but of virtually all 
behavior. Thus the inclusive definition appears 
to be so broad as to lose all rigor, a risk that 
Berkowitz himself has admitted (p. 30). 

The author’s definition of frustration is nar- 
rower: the blocking of ongoing instrumental 
behavior that has in the past led to a rein- 
forcer. This conception is sufficiently broad to 
encompass a variety of interfering stimuli 
without including virtually all the stimulus 
situations that confront the organism. 

The difference in approaches to frustration 
is not merely academic; it has research im- 
plications, Berkowitz subsumes attack under 
the heading of frustration, so that a blocking 
operation and insult by the experimenter are 
both labeled frustration, The author, on the 
other hand, distinguishes between attack and 
frustration, Attack is assumed to be a potent 
antecedent of aggression, whereas frustration 
is a weak antecedent of aggression. Thus 
when an experimenter blocks ongoing be- 
havior and insults the subject, it is the verbal 
attack that presumably elicits intense aggres- 
sion, not the frustration. The writer contends 
that the inclusive definition of frustration has 
blurred important differences between attack 
(delivery of noxious stimuli) and pure frus- 
tration (blocking of ongoing behavior). Ver- 
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bal attack usually elicits anger and, under 
certain conditions, aggression from a subject, 
whereas frustration is unlikely to do so. This 
success in eliciting aggression may account 
for the extensive use of verbal attack in ex- 
periments labeled frustration, but such use 
should not mislead anyone into lumping at- 
tack with frustration. 

Thus there appear to be two reasons for the 
scarcity of experiments relating pure frus- 
tration to physical aggression: frustration has 
been defined so as to include attack, and this 
has led to the confounding of attack with 
frustration in experimental manipulations; 
and only a few researchers have attempted to 
study physical aggression in the laboratory. 

The position taken here is that frustration 
is not a potent determiner of aggression and 
leads to only mild aggression. This hypothesis 
was supported in a previous study (Buss, 
1963), which employed three different frus- 
trations and a control condition. Differences 
in the strength of frustration did not yield 
significant differences in the intensity of ag- 
gression, and all three frustrations led to only 
minimal (although significant) aggression in 
comparison to the control condition. 

In explaining these findings, it was sug- 
gested that whether or not aggression is in- 
strumentally valuable determines the frus- 
tration-aggression relationship. Aggression was 
noninstrumental in that it did not (and could 
not) overcome the frustration, When ageres- 
sion is of no value in coping with the inter- 
ference, it can serve only to vent the anger of 
the frustrated person. In these circumstances 
frustration should lead to only minimal ag- 
gression. However, when aggression is of value 
in coping with the interference (i.e., over- 
comes whatever is blocking the ongoing be- 
havior), it is reinforced not only by venting 
of anger but also by achieving the goal of the 
ongoing instrumental behavior. Thus in the 
previous study the fact that aggression had 
no instrumental value might have minimized 
the aggression-arousing effects of frustration. 

Another variable might also have held down 
the intensity of aggression: feedback from 
the victim. The mode of aggression was the 
delivery of electric shock, and in order to 
maintain realism, the victim gasped, groaned, 
or cried out whenever the shock level exceeded 
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a given intensity. This feedback from the 
victim presumably had the effect of lowering 
ageression intensity (this has been confirmed 
by subsequent unpublished research). 

In brief, there are two variables that might 
have minimized the aggression-arousing prop- 
erty of pure frustration: the lack of instru- 
mental value of the aggression and feedback 
from the victim. The present study attempted 
to investigate these variables by repeating 
the above two conditions and adding two 
others: instrumentally valuable aggression 
and no feedback from the victim. Frustration 
should lead to the most intense aggression 
when the aggression has instrumental value 
and/or there is no feedback from the victim. 
Frustration should lead to the least intense 
aggression when aggression has no instru- 
mental value and/or there is feedback from 
the victim. 


METHOD 
Measurement of Aggression 


Since the apparatus has been described in detail 
elsewhere (Buss, 1961, 1963), the present account 
will be brief. The subject, together with another 
“subject” (actually a confederate, hereafter called 
the victim) is told that the two of them will par- 
ticipate together in a learning experiment. A rigged 
lottery procedure assures that the real subject will 
be the “experimenter” and the victim, the “subject.” 

The real subject is then taken to the experimental 
room and shown how to present stimuli and record 
responses. He is instructed to flash a “correct” light 
after correct responses and to shock the victim 
after incorrect responses, There are 10 shock but- 
tons, and the subject is given shock from Buttons 
1, 2, 3, and 5 in order to know how much punish- 
ment he will subsequently deliver. Buiton 1 gives a 
very mild shock, which increases in intensity with 
each succeeding button until at Button 5 it is 
noxious. The subject is told that the intensity con- 
tinucs to mount throughout Buttons 6-10, and by 
such extrapolation Button 10 would be excruciat- 
ingly painful. 

Then the victim is brought in and Jeft with the 
subject, who places the electrode on the victim’s 
finger. The victim reads the brief instructions and 
then the stimuli are presented. The subject had 
been told to shock after cach of the first 10 trials, 
this being “a Confusion Series designed to wipe out 
any pre-experimental response tendencies.” This 
confusion series yields a hbase Jevel of aggression 
(shock) intensity. 

Once the victim and the subject are scated, their 
vision of each other is blocked by the apparatus. 
The victim opens his “college notebook,” which 
contains a data sheet for recording shock levels and 
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a programed scrics of responses that is the same for 
all subjects: six errors on Trials 11-20, five errors on 
Trials 21-30, and four errors per 10 trials thereafter 
until he meets the learning criterion of five consecu- 
tive correct responses, The victim silently opens a 
side section of the apparatus, simultaneously shut- 
ting off the shock and exposing a “Nixie tube” that 
reveals which shock button is being used. 


lrrustration Procedure 


The subject’s goal is to teach the victim a simple 
concept, and the frustration consisted of the vic- 
tim’s inability to learn. One way of varying the 
strength of frustration is to vary the strength of 
the motivation being blocked (Dollard, Doob, Mil- 
ler, Mowrcr, & Sears, 1939). Accordingly, the in- 
centive for the subject was either proving his own 
ability to obtain learning (know-how) or perhaps 
obtaining a better course grade (grades). Thus there 
were two frustration conditions plus a control. 

Know-how. The subject was told that previous 
research showed that the know-how and general 
ability of the “expcrimenter” was a major de- 
terminer of learning and that more capable experi- 
menters were getting faster learning. He was told 
that the victim should reach the learning criterion by 
approximately Trial 30, which was when most 
victims reached criterion. 

Grades, The subject was told that the introduc- 
tory psychology professor was interested in the re- 
sults, which would be turned over to him. He would 
use them to help determine borderline grades. The 
subjects were told of this deception upon completing 
the experiment, and no subject was dismissed until 
he was at ease concerning his grades. Otherwise the 
instructions were the same as for the know-how 
group. 

Control. The subject was told nothing about the 
determiners of learning, and, unlike the frustration 
subjects, he was given no indication of when the 
victim might learn. In both the control and the two 
frustration conditions the victim reached criterion 
starting at Trial 70.2 


Instrumental Value of Aggression 


One method of making aggression instrumentally 
valuable would be to have the subject learn that 
whenever he gives more intense shock, the victim 
learns faster, The victim would differentially rein- 
force more intense aggression by making correct 
responses only if the shock level were elevated and 
by making incorrect responses if the shock level 
remained low. Unfortunately, the subject would be 


2This brief exposition of the frustration proce- 
dure may be supplemented by the more detailed 
account of the previous study (Buss, 1963). The 
money-frustration group, employed previously, was 
not used because it appeared to be of approximately 
the same intensity of frustration as the know-how 
group and because the incentive value of the small 
monetary reward might covary (negatively) with 
personal wealth. 
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learning that aggression is of value at the same time 
as he is being frustrated, thus confounding the two 
variables.8 

The only way to avoid such confounding is to 
establish the instrumental value of aggression at the 
start of the experiment. This was accomplished by 
instructions, The subject was told that research had 
established that the more intense the shocks, the 
faster the learning, that is, that aggression would be 
instrumentally valuable in overcoming frustration 
(the victim’s inability to learn), This instruction was 
given to half the subjects, for whom aggression 
thereby would offer a means of overcoming the 
blocking of the path to their goal, It was not given 
to half the subjects, for whom aggression had no 
specific instrumental value. 


Feedback 


Half the subjects were given feedback. Whenever 
the shock level reached Buttons 8, 9, or 10, the vic- 
tim gasped, groaned, or cried out in pain. In order 
to maintain realism, this feedback was given only 
half the time when Buttons 6 or 7 were used, and 
there was no feedhack below Button 6. No feedback 
was given during the confusion series. The other half 
of the subjects were given no feedback at all; the 
victim remained completely silent. 


Subjects and Design 


The subjects were recruited from introductory psy- 
chology classes. Half were men ‘and half were 
women; half had a male victim, and half had a 
female victim. 

In terms of the experimental design, there were 
five independent variables: frustration, instrumental 
value, feedback, sex of subject, and sex of victim. 
This yielded a 3X2X2X2X2 design, with five 
subjects per cell, making a total of 240 subjects. 


RESULTS 


The design of this experiment was com- 
plex and the data plentiful; the following 
steps were taken in order to keep the exposi- 
tion orderly, The confusion-series data are 
presented separately from the learning-series 
data. With the exception of the frustration 
condition, the only results presented in graphic 
or tabular form are those that achieved sig- 
nificance in the analyses of variance. The con- 
ditions in which aggression was either instru- 
mentally valuable or not instrumentally valu- 
able are called learning hypothesis and no 
learning hypothesis, respectively. 


8The usc of the victim’s correct responses as 
reinforcement for aggression is itself of some in- 
terest, and it is being investigated in the absence of 
frustration. 
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Confusion Series 


The analysis of variance of the confusion- 
series data is shown in Table 1. The feed- 
back variable was omitted from the analysis 
because no feedback was given during the con- 
fusion series. The learning hypothesis F is 
highly significant, and inspection of the ap- 
propriate means reveals that ihe learning- 
hypothesis group gave reliably more intense 
shock than the no-learning-hypothesis group. 
This is of course the expected result, and it 
merely confirms the success of the instruc- 
tions. Telling subjects that learning is facili- 
tated by more intense shock should lead to a 
higher shock level, as well as render the ag- 
gression instrumental in overcoming frustra- 
tion, 

The Frustration >< Learning Hypothesis 
interaction is significant, and Table 2 presents 
the appropriate means, It can be seen that 
when aggression has no instrumental value (no 
learning hypothesis), there are essentially no 
differences between the control, know-how, 
and grades groups. These three groups pre- 
sumably differ in their motivation to teach the 
victim. The control subjects no doubt wanted 
the victim to learn because that was the os- 
tensible goal of the experiment. The know- 
how subjects had the additional motivation 
of proving their own “general ability” by hav- 


TABLK: tf 
ANATYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CONFUSION 
Series Data 


























Source MS df £ 
Frustration (A) 239.0 2 14 
Learning hypothesis (B) | 2767.0 1 15, 8% 
Sex of subject. (C) 2070.0 1 11.8% 
Sex of victim (D) 1139.0 1 6.5* 
AXB 1111.0 2 6.4% 
AXC 88.0 2 
AXD 189.0 2 11 
BXC 23.0 1 
BxXD 169.0 1 
CxXD 2.0 ] 
AXBXC 153.0 2 
AXBXD 116.0 2 
BXCxXD 116.0 1 
AXCXD 51.0 2 
AXCXDXB 8.0 2 
Error 175.0 | 216 

#p = 05, 
kp = OL, 
wee D = O01. 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Suock LeveL purING THr CONFUSION SERIES 
OF THE FRUSTRATION GRouPS WITH AND 
WITHOUT THE LEARNING Hypotitesis 





Learning 
hypothesis 


No learning 
hypothesis 





Control 3.0 3. 


1 
Know-how 3.0 3.5 
Grades 2.7 4.2 


ing the victim achieve fast learning. The 
grades subjects had the additional incentive 
of perhaps bettering their grade (and also the 
risk of worsening it). Thus there were a priori 
reasons for expecting variations in motivation 
among the three groups. 

With aggression of no instrumental value 
(no learning hypothesis), these differences in 
motivation are not reflected in differences in 
aggression intensity, and the three groups are 
similar (see Table 2). However, when ag- 
gression has instrumental value in achieving 
the goal, the differences in motivation are 
clearly reflected in aggression intensity. 
Grades subjects aggressed more than know- 
how subjects, who aggressed more than con- 
trol subjects. These differences (which are 
reliable, as indicated by the significant inter- 
action F) confirm the a priori ordering of the 
three groups in terms of motivation. 

Thus when aggression is instrumentally 
valuable, the motivational differences between 
the three groups become manifest. These 
differences establish the success of the frus- 
tration manipulations: introducing motiva- 
tions of varying strength, which subsequently 
suffer interference (the victim does not learn). 
The stronger the motivation being blocked, 
the greater the frustration and ostensibly the 
greater the frustration, the more intense the 
ageression, 

The only other significant #s in Table 1 
are for sex of subject and sex of victim. Men 
aggress more intensely than women, and male 
victims receive more intense aggression than 
female victims. These findings repeat the sex 
differences of the previous study (Buss, 1963), 
and they are consistent with other research 
and observations made outside the labora- 
tory. 
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Learning Series 


Frustration. One of the major goals of the 
experiment was to determine the intensity of 
aggression elicited by frustration, The first 
question to be answered is: What was the 
overall effect of frustration regardless of the 
other independent variables? The relevant 
data are presented in Figure 1. In this graph 
and all subsequent ones the first two blocks of 
shock trials represent the confusion series, 
and Blocks 3-7 represent the learning series. 
Note that the shock trials are not the same 
as the learning trials since shock was deliv- 
ered only after incorrect responses. The know- 
how and grades groups had been told that 
learning should occur by Trial 30, which cor- 
responds approximately to Shock Trial 20. 
Any effects of frustration should become evi- 
dent during the fourth block of shock trials, 
when it became apparent to the subject that 
the victim would neither learn faster than the 
norm nor even as well as the norm. 

Examination of Figure 1 reveals that the 
three curves start off at slightly different 
heights (the effects of varied motivation, as 
was shown earlier) and are essentially parallel 
throughout, An analysis of variance yielded 
nonsignificant #s for both height (main effect) 
and slope (Frustration Xx Trials) of the 
curves. Thus frustration did not lead to 
ageression, that is, led to no more aggression 
than a control, 
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or AGGRESSION 
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valuable aggression and no feedback. 


Both the instrumental value of aggression 
and feedback from the victim were thought to 
be determiners of the frustration-aggression 
relationship, and the maximal effect of frus- 
tration was expected to occur when aggres- 
sion was instrumentally valuable and feed- 
back was absent. The relevant data are pre- 
sented in Figure 2. Here the slopes of the 
curves are not quite parallel; the Grades 
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Fic. 3. Aggression intensity and the instrumental 
value of aggression. 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ALL Data 



































Source MS af F Source MS af i 
Feedback (A) 2416.0 1 73% BXF 88.3 6 5. Lee 
Learning hypothesis (B) | 9653.0 1) 28.6% CXF 23.3 6 1.4 
Sex of subject (C) 3688.0 1 | 10,926 DXF 33.8 6 2.0 
Sex of victim (D) 3861.0 1] 11.5 | EXF 8.1 12 
Frustration (I) 620.5 2 1.8 AXBXI 19.3 6 1.1 
AXB 1837.0 1 5.5* AXCXF 25.2 6 1.5 
AXC 29.0 1 AXDXI 7,2 6 
AXD 62.0 1 AXEXI 17,9 12 1.0 
AX] 1226.0 2 3.6% BXCXF 24.8 6 1.4 
BXC 33.0 1 BXDXF 7.0 6 
BXD 512.0 d 1.5 BKEXI 29.8 12 1.7 
BKE 913.0 2 2.7 CXDxXF 7.0 6 
CXD 1.0 1 CXEXF 15.7 12 
CXE 204.0 2 DXEXL 17.0 12 
DXE 155.0 2 AXBXCX} 14.7 6 
AXBXC 39.0 1 AXBXDXI 13.0 6 
AXBXD 205.0 1 AXBXEXF 22.0 12 1.3 
AXBXE 76.0 2 AXCXEXF 16.3 12 
AXCXD 17.0 1 AXCXDXF 8.0 6 
AXCXE 187.0 2 AXDXEXF 11.0 12 
AXDXIE 359.0 2 1.1 BXCXDXF 7.0 6 
BxXxCxD 23.0 1 BXCXEXF 10.3 12 
BXCXE 332.0 2 BXDXEXI 15.6 12 
BXDXE 19.0 2 CXDXEXF 12,3 12 
CXDXE 13.0 2 AXBXDXCXI 13.3 6 
AXBXCXD 1077.0 1 3.2 AXBXCXKEXF 28.3 12 1.7 
AXBXCXE 378.0 2 1.1 AXBXDXEXF 6.6 12 
AXBXDXIE 665.0 2 2.0 BXCXDXKEXIF 36.5 12 2.1 
BXCXDXE 336.0 2 AXCXDXEXI 18.6 12 1.1 
AXCXDXE 21.0 2 AXBXCXDXEXI 50.1 12 2.9 
AXBXCXDXIE 693.0 2 2.1 Error (within) 17.2 | 1106 
lirror (between) 337.0 239 
Trials (1°) 2814.0 6 | 163.6% 

AXF 154.2 6 9.0% 
* ct 
wp 01, 
ee woh 


curve is slightly steeper than the other two. 
However, an analysis of variance yielded a 
nonsignificant Frustration x Trials # of 1.3, 
indicating no reliable difference in slopes. 
Thus even under the most optimal conditions, 
frustration did not lead to aggression, 
Instrumental value of aggression and feed- 
back from the victim, It was expected that 
making aggression instrumentally valuable 
would elevate its intensity. Earlier it was 
shown that the learning hypothesis resulted in 
more intense aggression during the confusion 
series; the relevant data for the learning series 
are presented in Figure 3. The learning- 
hypothesis curve starts higher and has a 
slightly steeper slope than the no-lcarning- 
hypothesis curve. The significance of these 
trends was evaluated in an analysis of vari- 
ance of the data of the entire experiment, 


shown in Table 3. The figures in this table 
indicate that the learning-hypothesis curve is 
both significantly higher (main effect F of 
28.6, p == .001) and steeper (Learning Hy- 
pothesis X Trials 7 = 5.1, p ==.001) than the 
no-learning-hypothesis curve. When ageres- 
sion is of service in helping the subject to 
reach his goal (in this instance, teaching an- 
other person a concept), aggression of higher 
intensity tends to be employed. 

When the victim cries out in pain, it is 
reasonable to assume that the aggressor will 
lower the intensity of aggression. The rele- 
vant data are shown in Figure 4. The fecd- 
back and no-feedback curves are close at the 
start but diverge after the fourth block of 
shock trials. The analysis of variance in Table 
3 shows that the no-feedback curve is both 
significantly higher (feedback F = 7.3, p= 
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.O1) and steeper (Feedback x Trials F = 
9.0, p = .001) than the feedback curve. Thus 
the victim’s pain vocalizations tend to reduce 
the intensity of the aggression he is receiving. 

Sex differences. There were sex differences 
in the confusion series, and they carried 
through the learning series. The analysis of 
variance (Table 3) yielded significant differ- 
ences for both sex of subject (F = 10.9, p= 
001) and sex of victim (# = 11.5, = .001). 
Thus men aggressed more intensely than 
women, and men were aggressed against more 
intensely than women. 


DiIscuSSION 


It was assumed prior to the experiment 
that the instrumental value of aggression and 
feedback from the victim are determiners of 
the intensity of aggression. The results un- 
equivocally support this assumption. Aggres- 
sion that helps the aggressor to reach his goal 
is significantly more intense than aggression 
that has no instrumental value, and pain 
vocalization from the victim significantly 
reduces the intensity of aggression. In the 
previous study (Buss, 1963) the aggression 
had no instrumental value, and there was 
feedback from the victim. These conditions 
would reduce the intensity of aggression, thus 
explaining why frustration led to only mini- 
mal ageression. This explanation is supported 
by the demonstrated effects of instrumental 
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aggression in intensifying aggression and of 
feedback in reducing aggression intensity. 

If this interpretation is correct, frustration 
should lead to intense aggression when agegres- 
sion is instrumentally valuable and there is no 
feedback. However, this did not occur; frus- 
tration under these conditions led to no more 
aggression than a control (see Figure 3 and 
Table 3). In fact, in the present study frus- 
tration simply did not Jead to aggression, 
Since this finding runs counter to the beliefs 
and theories of many psychologists (e.g., 
Berkowitz, 1962; Dollard et al., 1939), it is 
necessary to examine the experimental opera- 
tions to determine whether they might ac- 
count for the results, There are two main pos- 
sibilities: the frustration procedure and the 
measurement of aggression, 

The frustration procedure was in accord 
with the definition of the term: a motivation 
was established for the subject to reach a goal, 
and then his efforts to reach the goal were 
blocked. The goal was to teach a concept and 
obtain learning as fast or faster than a ficti- 
tious norm. Reaching this goal would os- 
tensibly he motivated by self-esteem (know- 
how) or the desire for a good course grade 
(grades). If the subject were not motivated, 
there could be no frustration. Therefore it is 
necessary to establish the success of the moti- 
vating instructions. 

In assessing the subject’s motivation, ag- 
gression intensity prior to frustration offers 
an excellent measure. If aggression is instru- 
mental in helping the subject to achieve his 
goal, then more motivated subjects should 
ageress more intensely than less motivated 
subjects. This is precisely what occurred in 
the confusion series (prior to frustration). 
When aggression was instrumentally valuable 
(learning hypothesis), grades subjects ag- 
gressed most intensely, know-how subjects 
next, and control subjects least intensely. 
These results indicate the success of the moti- 
vating instructions, establishing this increas- 
ing order of motivational strength: control, 
know-how, grades. 

The second aspect of the frustration pro- 
cedure was to block the subject’s efforts to 
reach the goal (successfully teaching a con- 
cept). The blocking consisted of the victim’s 
inability to learn, and there is no need to 
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establish the success of this operation. It suf- 
fices merely to denote its occurrence: the vic- 
tim, by not meeting the learning criterion, 
prevented the subject from achieving the goal 
of successful teaching of a concept. 

Tt might be argued that the contro! group 
should not be considered a no-frustration 
group because there really was frustration, 
the reasoning being as follows. The control 
subjects had as their goal the teaching of a 
concept. This motivation was blocked by the 
victim’s failure to learn, and this frustration 
led to increments in aggression during the 
learning series. 

This argument can be refuted both em- 
pirically and logically. The motivation of con- 
trol subjects to teach a concept was slight, as 
shown by the data in Table 2. Control sub- 
jects given the learning hypothesis had essen- 
tially the same level of aggression intensity 
during the confusion series as control subjects 
not given the learning hypothesis. However, 
the know-how and grades subjects, who had 
been given clear motivation to obtain Jearn- 
ing, showed increments in aggression inten- 
sity when they were given the learning hy- 
pothesis (see Table 2). 

The motivation of the control subjects to 
obtain learning was not only minimal, but it 
was not directed toward fast learning. They 
were not told how long it would take for the 
victim to learn, and their data sheets allowed 
for 80 trials. Some subjects may have antici- 
pated fast learning and others, slow learning. 
The victim’s slowness in learning would frus- 
trate only those subjects who expected very 
fast learning. In the frustration groups all 
subjects expected fast learning because they 
were given fictitious norms, but in the control 
group, in the absence of such norms, most 
subjects would not anticipate fast learning. 

Thus the motivation of the control group 
as a whole was to obtain learning, not fast 
learning. The victim did learn eventually, thus 
satisfying the subject’s motivation. In the 
absence of motivation to obtain fast learning, 
the victim’s slowness cannot be considered a 
frustration. 

Why, then, did control subjects elevate ag- 
gression intensity? The learning hypothesis- 
control subjects raised shock intensity be- 
cause they had been told that higher shock 
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yields faster learning. This leaves the results 
of the no learning hypothesis-controls to be 
explained. Their aggression intensity rose ap- 
proximately a point. This upward drift oc- 
curred in both this control group, and a simi- 
lar one used in the previous study (Buss, 
1963). In the previous study the control sub- 
jects were told to expect learning after 65 
learning trials, which guaranteed that the 
subjects would not expect fast learning; their 
aggression intensity rose approximately half 
a point. In earlier pilot research similar groups 
elevated shock intensity slightly more than a 
point. 

The explanation of this upward drift, which 
also occurs when subjects are instructed to 
aggress (Brock & Buss, 1962; Buss & Brock, 
1963), is speculative but straightforward. 
There are 10 shock buttons; most subjects 
start near the bottom end and remain in the 
1-5 range. As the learning series progresses, 
subjects tend to try out different shock levels. 
Since the subjects are initially at the low end, 
increased variability must yield an upward 
drift in mean shock levels. Note that this 
drift occurs whether subjects are told that 
learning will be slow (Buss, 1963) or not 
(present experiment). Questioning of sub- 
jects in previous research revealed no evi- 
dence of anger or annoyance with the victim. 
In brief, the upward drift can be explained 
without invoking frustration, for which there 
is no evidence. Thus it seems safe to conclude 
that the control group was indeed just that, 
that is, there was no frustration. 

Thus the frustration operations were suc- 
cessful. Subjects were motivated to reach a 
goal, this motivation being reflected in more 
intense aggression. Subsequently, the sub- 
jects were prevented from attaining the goal, 
but this frustration did not intensify the ag- 
gression, Since the frustration procedure was 
adequate, perhaps the problem is with the 
measurement of aggression. 

Tt might be argued that the subject was not 
really aggressing because he was instructed to 
deliver shock for incorrect responses. How- 
ever, while the subject had to use shock, he 
could have used the lower intensities, Shock 
from Buttons 1 or 2 is sufficiently mild to be 
a signal (that the response was wrong) with- 
out being aggressive; but since Buttons 3 and 
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higher deliver clearly painful shocks, the 
subject is not merely signaling an incorrect 
response but delivering noxious stimuli as 
well. This fits the generally accepted defini- 
tion of aggression: the delivery of noxious 
stimuli to another organism. 

It might also be argued that the physical 
aggression employed here was so noxious that 
subjects hesitated to use it and hence frus- 
tration did not lead to aggression. However, 
this argument does not bear close inspection. 
Frustration did lead to aggression but no 
more so than no frustration. As may be seen 
in Figure 1, all three groups increased the 
intensity of shocks as the trials progressed, 
attaining final averages between Buttons 4 
and 5, which gave rather annoying shocks, 
Thus the subjects did not hesitate to use 
noxious stimuli during the learning series. 
Moreover, frustration was the only independ- 
ent variable that did not influence aggression 
intensity, The other four—instrumental value, 
feedback, and sex of subject and victim—all 
significantly affected the intensity of aggres- 
sion, which suggests that this response meas- 
ure is not intrinsically difficult to manipulate. 

In brief, both the frustration operations 
and the measure of aggression appear to be 
adequate, which means that the failure of 
frustration to elicit aggression (compared to a 
control) cannot be attributed to weaknesses 
or artifacts of the experimental procedure. It 
may be concluded that frustration leads to 
no physical aggression even when the ag- 
gression is instrumental. Integrating this 
finding with those of the previous study, it 
is clear that for college students pure frus- 
tration is a relatively unimportant antecedent 
of physical aggression. These results empha- 
size the importance of a clear definition of 
frustration and an unconfounded frustration 
procedure, As was noted earlier, some investi- 
gators have combined frustration with attack 
and shown that the combination elicits ag- 
gression. Since it has been demonstrated in 
two large-scale experiments, that frustration 
is at best a weak determiner of aggression, it 
seems likely that it was the attack aspects of 
the frustration-attack combination that elicit 
aggression in these other studies. Thus the 
present results appear to be consistent with 
the view expressed previously (Buss, 1961, 
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1963) that there is little relationship between 
frustration and aggression. The author knows 
of no research contradicting this view, that is, 
research in which pure frustration has led to 
attacking behavior. 

In attempting to explain the lack of a 
frustration-aggression relationship, one possi- 
bility is the middle-class status of the sub- 
jects, college students. Physical aggression is 
not generally accepted in middle-class homes, 
and by the time maturity is attained, the pre- 
ferred mode is verbal aggression. The frus- 
trator may be subjected to verbal abuse, 
curses, threats, or rejection, but he is rarely 
attacked physically. Of course these comments 
apply to the middle class, and subjects of 
lower-class status might be more likely to 
ageress physically in the face of frustration. 
This is a matter for subsequent research. 

If frustration is not an important deter- 
miner of aggression in these subjects, what is? 
The answer lies in the remaining independent 
variables, all of which significantly affected 
aggression. 

The instrumental value of aggression has 
been emphasized in earlier formulations 
(Buss, 1961, 1963), in which it was pointed 
out that aggression may be reinforced by any 
of the usual rewards: food, water, sex, money, 
approval, dominance, and escape from aver- 
sive stimuli. [nstrumental aggression, which 
leads to such rewards was distinguished from 
angry aggression, which is usually reinforced 
by the victim’s pain or discomfort. In the 
present study angry aggression might have 
been elicited by frustration, but it did not 
occur; frustration led to no more aggression 
than did a control. What did occur was instru- 
mental aggression. When the aggression was 
of service in attaining a goal, it was more 
intense than when it had no value. Thus re- 
warding aggression or showing that it can 
lead to the goal (as was done by instructions 
here) is a potent determiner of aggression in- 
tensity. 

The effect of feedback from the victim was 
also significant but in the opposite direction. 
The victim’s pain vocalizations caused a drop 
in the intensity of aggression. Considering 
the way the feedback occurred, it must be a 
potent variable. The victim vocalized pain 
every time Buttons 8, 9, or 10 were used, but 
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these buttons were used infrequently. When 
subjects went beyond Button 5, it was usually 
only to Buttons 6 and 7, which elicited feed- 
back only half the time. Hence when the sub- 
ject used the more intense pain levels, he 
usually received the feedback only half the 
time, Yet the pain vocalizations were effective 
in reducing aggression intensity, which means 
that feedback appears to be a powerful de- 
terminer of aggression intensity. 

Sex of subject and victim were also signifi- 
cant variables, As in the previous study, men 
ageressed more and were agegressed against 
more than women. There was one discrepancy. 
In the previous study women aggressed about 
equally against male and female victims, 
whereas in the present study women aggressed 
more against men than against women. There 
is no obvious reason for this discrepancy, and 
for the present it seems best to draw no con- 
clusions about whether women agegress differ- 
entially against male and female victims. 
What can be concluded is that the sex of both 
subject and victim must be taken into account 
in making predictions about aggression; both 
influence aggression intensity. 
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